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tury ago, contained the only large collections of illustrations yet giyen, so 
that here the scientific world is for the first time possessed of artistic and 
mechanically accurate reproductions of these minute ■works. How inter- 
esting this is, can be judged simply by citing a single topic on which they 
throw light : the Mythology of Western Asia. This subject is still wrapped 
in great obscurity, and the cylinders, containing for the greater part reli- 
gious scenes, are almost the only graphic assistance in its study that can 
be obtained. To select merely a subdivision of this topic : the representa- 
tion of the divinities in art, and consequently the further determination of 
their character and attributes. Of the many religious and mythological 
symbols and figures represented on these cylinders, which, excepting a few 
Assyrian sculptures, are the only remaining artistic rendering of the pan- 
theon, how many have yet been identified by writers ? Only three, with 
certainty: Sin, symbolized by the moon ; Samas, by the sun ; Ishtar by the 
star and the lion. To one acquainted with the great extent of the Baby- 
lonian Pantheon and the numerous changes that have taken place during 
its mythological history, this seems incredibly meagre. Why has so little 
attention been given to Eastern mythology in art, which is only second 
in importance to mythology in literature? From actual lack of mate- 
rial ! We have in these cylinders ample and varied material from which, 
with careful study, an almost complete mythology, with its historical stages, 
might be made out, and a further step taken in our reconstruction of primi- 
tive Oriental thought. I hope to give, in future numbers of this Journal, 
some brief contributions of this character, founded on a comparative study 
of Oriental cylinders, and shall find a large part of the material in this 
great collection of M. de Clercq. 

A. L. Feothingham, Je. 



Les Musses c'ATHfeNES en reproduction phototypique de RhomaidSs 
frferes. Publication de C. EhomaidJis. — Fouilles de l'Acro- 
POLE. Texte descriptif de P. Cawadias, Directeur gto^ral des 
Antiquitfe. 4to, V livr. pi. i-viii. Athens, 1886, Karl Wilberg. 
Prix fr. 7.50. 

The sensation made by the discovery, in February last, of the archaic 
antiquities on the Akropolis of Athens has been fed by the numerous ac- 
counts of them published in popular form in the periodical literature, or 
with more scientific treatment in archaeological reviews, as by M. Reinach 
in the Revue Aroheoloffique (July-Aug.) and by Mr. Miller in the Jour- 
nal (vol. II, March pp. 61-65). But only some unsatisfactory reproduc- 
tions of a few of the unique archaic statues had been as yet given ( Oazette 
des Beaux-Arts, 1886, i, pp. 417-21 ; Pall Mall Oazette, Feb., etc.), and 
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but one in the'E^Tj/x. 'Ap;(. 1886, No. 2 ; so that no adequate idea could be 
obtained of them until the publication of the present work, whose first num- 
ber contains phototypic reproductions of seven of the statues. Referring 
to Mr. Miller's account, we find that the antiquities included (1) fourteen 
archaic statues or fragments of statues ; (2) numerous primitive bronzes ; 
(3) some vases and many fragments of pottery ; (4) quite a number of ar- 
chaic inscriptions including several with artists' names. By far the most 
interesting of these antiquities are the series of statues, which far surpass 
all previously discovered specimens of archaic sculpture, and represent the 
complete development of that style in the most artistic province of Greece 
— Attika. The study of these works is all the more indispensable that they 
are, in the vi century, the precursors of that beautiful Pheidian period, and 
may serve to explain some of the transitional steps to it. 

These statues were used as levelling-material, being piled up side by side, 
probably soon after the Persian war, when the work of reconstruction was 
begun on the Akropolis. The old, and probably even then fragmentary, 
sculpture was of no use, and was put to this ignoble purpose. All these 
statues are richly ornamented with many colors, reproducing the elaborate 
details of the rich chiton and himation, and it is much to be hoped that 
some at least will be reproduced in colored plates before the colors fade, as 
they certainly will before another year. They are mostly female figures, 
and their identification with either Athena or priestesses of this goddess 
meets with the same difficulties, e. g., that prevent any satisfactory identi- 
fication of the numerous male statues found at Perdikovrysi in the sanc- 
tuary of Apollon Ptoos ; or of the female statues of Artemis (?) at Delos. In 
these statues of the Akropolis, the long hair is arranged in symmetrical 
curls confined by a diadem and falling over the shoulders and down the 
back. On the head was an upright bar of bronze, which probably sup- 
ported some umbrella-shaped covering that served to protect them from the 
weather. There is unusual variety in these statues, not only in type, but 
in proportion and in arrangement of hair and drapery. There is, in some 
cases, such a tendency to portraiture, that one is inclined to adopt the 
priestess-theory, for, if not, how can it be conceived that in the vi century, 
when types were so strictly followed, these greatly varying figures could 
have represented a single divinity — Athena. These variations cannot be 
attributable to difierence in age, as it is evident that all date from about 
the same period. 

This first number of the Fouilles de l'Aceopole contains eight large 
and fine phototypes, seven of which reproduce the most important of the 
female statues. This work will be necessary to all archseologists and stu- 
dents of art, as it will in time reproduce all the antiquities preserved in the 
various museums of Athens. 

A. L. F., Jr. 



